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)F you like,” vouch- 
i safed Blake. “You 
can’t make me sore 
by calling me a 
grafter, because I 
belong to the right 
kind. You see, son, 
there’s two sorts 
of grafters. One sort thinks he is 
committing a crime. Consequent- 
ly, he’s acriminal. The other—my 
sort, if you like—knows that graft 
is a national institution in America. 
He knows that the grafter’s is a 
necessary public position and that 
it ought to be filled by an honest 
man. So he takes what the public 
kindly provides and proceeds to get 
rich.” 


“There’s one thing,” eorrected 
Tom, “that the public doesn’t pro- 
vide him with. And that’s its re- 
spect.” 

“Its respect? Son, the public 
gives him that, even before he’s 





-got half its cash.” 


“Nonsense!” 

“Oh, you’re a kid! Your silly 
head’s stuffed with a lot of fool 
notions that you’ve dug out of 
measly books and pamphlets. If 
the folks who wrote that stuff had 
the right dope, d’you suppose 
they’d be wasting time and stay- 
ing poor, by writing? Not they! 
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They’d be living up to their own 
maxims and coining incomes that 
would make John D. Rockefeller 
look like a poor relation. You’ve 
read their books but you’ve never 
learned to read men. And, till they 
teach that in the schools, the pub- 
lic is liable to keep right on forget- 
ting to sew up the hole in its cash- 
pocket. Who is it that makes graft 
possible ? 

“Who?” echoed Tom. “The ma- 
chine, of course. And the politi- 
cal ring in every county and city.” 

“You sound like a dinner-bell 
that doesn’t tinkle till dinner’s 
over. There’s only one crowd that 
lets grafting keep on. And that 
crowd is made up of the missing 
links between the sheep and the 
donkey—which same missing links 
we call, for lack of a better name, 
the public.” 

“Surely—.”’ 

“Yes the public. Graft couldn’t 
last as long as a tallow dog chasing 
an asbestos cat through hell if the 
public didn’t permit it. Gee! If I 
wasn’t so used to the idea I’d laugh 
myself sick over it. Here’s the 
American public — with more 
money and more brains than every 
other nation on earth put together! 
And they’re peaceably allowing 
themselves to be fleeced year after 
year.” 

“Not peaceably. 
protest, and—” 

“Oh, yes. They howl bloody 
murder, and yell: ‘Thieves! Help, 
I’m being robbed!’ And at the 
same time they sweep the side- 
walks with their hats every time 
one of the robbers passes them in 
the street. Other nations have 
kings and nobility to kotow to. We 
haven’t. So we gratify our normal 
craving for groveling by making 
idols of our biggest grafters.”’ 

“No 2 

“Yes. Not the pikers. Not the 
grocer who charges creamery 
prices for the wooden box the but- 
ter is weighed in. Not the butcher 


Often they 


who weighs his hand with the cold 
storage steak. But the really big 
grafter. The man who plays for 
millions of dollars at every throw. 
The public adores him. Back comes 
Dick Crocker from Ireland. The 
intelligent New York people yell 
themselves hoarse, shouting: 
“Welcome back to what you’ve left 
of our city!” The big Wall street 
grafters go to Europe and emper- 
ors pin fancy medals on ’em. The 
public starts investigations about 
bad beef and the high cost of liv- 
ing. That sort of thing costs the 
grafters a bit of money. But they 
don’t care. The minute the squeal 
dies down they get all the cash 
back again by putting up prices one 
notch higher. The public screams 
—and pays.” 

“But the people—” 

“The people elect a President to 
fight grafters. And the minute he 
gets busy at it he damn near loses 
his job. Yes, sir, it’s the people 
who want graft and support it. If 
they didn’t want it—if they’d get 
together and vote it down—it 
wouldn’t last a minute. Could I or 
any other man go to a fellow’s 
house and pinch his watch or ring? 
Not on your life! Why not? Be- 
cause he doesn’t want us to. He’d 
shoot us or jail us. Can I get that 
same man’s bank roll by grafting? 
I sure can. AndIdo. Why? Be- 
cause he wants me to. If he didn’t 
I couldn’t get within a mile of it.” 

Rt.” 


“They all want some crumbs of 
the cake, themselves. They hope, 
by petty grafting, to grow into big 
grafters. In the meantime they 
look on the big grafter as a demi- 
god. Graft! Why it’s the main- 
stay of the day’s news. It’s the 
one item everybody’s crazy to read. 
It’s the bulwark of the magazines. 
Why, look here,” he went on, pick- 
ing up at random one of several 
magazines scattered on the table, 
and running over its pages. “Look 
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here! ‘The Shame of the Cities,’ 
‘Where Did You Get It, Gentle- 
men?’ Andalot more. There’s no 
country on earth where graft 
flourishes as it flourishes here. And 
it’s because the public doesn’t 
think a man’s worth a hoot in 
Hades unless he can sell ’em a gold 


brick. Bah! Don’t talk to me about 
the public! They’ve made me rich. 
But they sure give me a pain.” 

“Dad,” observed Tom as Blake 
paused for breath, “I owe you an 
apology. I thought grafting was 
only a failing with you. But I see 
it’s a religion.” 





THE CIGARETTE EVIL 


SIIGARETTE = smok- 
“4i| ing begins with an 
innocent, boyish 
effort to be smart. 
It soon becomes a 
pleasure, then a 
satisfaction, next a 
necessity. The last 
stage evolves into a third, a condi- 
tion of fever and unrest, wander- 
ing of mind, accompanied by a loss 
of moral and mental control. This 
may take two years or ten. But 
finally a flabbiness of tissue results 
from taking the smoke into the 
bronchial tubes, where pure air is 
required to oxygenize the blood, 
and a nervous weakness follows 
that leaves the victim unprotected, 
a prey to any sort of malady or dis- 
order to which he may be exposed 
or liable. 

Beginning as a habit, the indul- 
gence finally becomes a vice. 

The first indication of degenera- 
tion is in the youth’s secretiveness. 
He feels his weakness and so seeks 
to present a bold front. “Bluff” is 
his chief characteristic. He tries 
to make an impression—he talks 
big, is full of promises, plans, and 
confidential utterances. He con- 
fuses dates, times and places, and 
often will tell you he has done a 
thing when he only intends to do it. 

Only the strong man is honest; 
only the healthy tell the truth. 

A lie is a disease of the will; hy- 
pocrisy is a symptom. 

The cigarettist is apt to dream 
over his work, to dawdle indefinite- 
ly. He picks things up and lays 
them down, and proves for us 





again and again the maxim that 
the strong man is the one who can 
complete a task, not merely begin 
it. 

One marked peculiarity of the 
cigarette fiend is that often he 
makes the discovery that clever- 
ness, astuteness, trickery and un- 
truth are good substitutes for sim- 
plicity, frankness and plain, com- 
mon honesty. 

The cigarettist has an abnormal 
egotism—he has much faith in 
himself. If this faith wavers, he 
rolls a cigarette. Often in advanced 
stages half the day is given to roll- 
ing cigarettes. To roll cigarettes 
gives the defective something to 
do. Nervous, clutching, scratching, 
searching, yellow-stained hands— 
hands that alternately play the 
devil’s tattoo and roll cigarettes— 
these are the hands that forge your 
name and close over other people’s 
money. 

The victim has a fixed belief that 
he is immune, and that all men are 
mortal but himself. 

He grins at warnings, laughs at 
the advice of his best friends, and 
turns your brotherly appeal into a 
joke. 

The man who would quit the 
cigarette habit must see his own 
folly, and convince his own mind 
of the existence of the vice ere it 
can be eradicated. The trouble is 
in his brain. There is no salvation 
for him outside himself. There is 
no doubt but that the cigarettist is 
often a man of many good im- 
pulses, and over and over in his 
heart there sweep resolves to cease 
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all subterfuge and be true, but 
these maudlin resolves are not to 
be trusted any more than you 
hearken to the promises of a “dope 
fiend.” 

The choice between cigarettes 
and daily doses of cocaine, mor- 
phine, or bromide is very slight. 

Cigarette smoking is not periodic 
—it is continuous—a slow, insidi- 
ous, sure poison. 

Its results can be foretold as ac- 
curately as the expert alienist can 
foresee the end of incipient loco- 
motor ataxia. Fortunately, most 
young men who begin the habit 
quit it before it gets a vital hold 
upon them. Were this not so, how 
could the student body, say at Har- 
vard, Yale, or Dartmouth, survive? 
These young men smoke cigarettes 
just as they dabble in strange sins 
when away from the immediate re- 
straint of family and home. Later, 
many of them square away and be- 


come pillars of society. But for 
the young man who has become so 
calloused that he smokes cigarettes 
in the presence of his mother, sis- 
ter or sweetheart, there is little 
hope. 

The poison has already tainted 
his moral nature, and for him the 
work of dissolution, disintegration, 
and degeneration has begun. He is 
a defective—a physical, mental and 
moral defective. 

Cigarettes stupefy the con- 
science, deaden the brain, place the 
affections in abeyance, and bring 
the beast to the surface. 

It is a busy world, boys, and com- 
petition is keen. We need all the 
strength we can muster. No one 
thinks more of us because we use 
cigarettes—and there are those 
who think less. And these last are 
the people whose good-will we 
prize. Let’s cut them out !—Elbert 
Hubard in the Cosmopolitan. 





Weekly News Letter of the 
A. F. of L. 
—Labor Legislation— 

Worcester, Mass.—The execu- 
tive board of the Massachusetts 
State branch at its last meeting re- 
ceived the final report of the legis- 
lative committee. This report con- 
tains a resume of the bills intro- 
duced, the efforts made for their 
passage and the final results. 
Prominent among the laws secured 
were the eight-hour law for public 
employes; nine hours for children 
over 14 and under 16 years of age, 
and the public opinion bill that has 
been urged by the labor unions for 
the last eight years. The public 
opinion law provides that all ques- 
tions of public policy may be put 
on the ballot in a senatorial district 
if 1,200 voters petition for it and 
any representative district if 200 
voters petition for it. Another 
measure gives the new board of 
labor and industries, together with 


the industrial accident board, in- 
creased powers for investigation 
and the making of rules or regula- 
tions for safety and health. A uni- 
form child labor law was passed 
excluding thousands of children 
from dangerous, unhealthful and 
demoralizing occupations. Pro- 
vision was also made for widows 
left with children, and although 
the amount of the pension was not 
as high as desired, it gives some 
relief. The legislature passed two 
bills on injunctions limiting the 
powers of the courts in the issu- 
ance of injunctions. Four bills 
went through, amending the work- 
men’s compensation act. 


—Passes Eight-Hour Law— 

Washington — Senator LaFol- 
lette’s bill providing for an eight- 
hour working day for women, and 
safeguarding the health of females 
employed in the District of Colum- 
bia, has been passed by the Senate 
without opposition, it being 
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favored by the District commis- 
sioners. This same bill passed the 
Senate during the second session 
of the last Congress, but failed to 
get through the House. The bill 
provides that no female shall be 
employed in any manufacturing, 
mechanical or mercantile establish- 
ment, laundry, hotel or restaurant 
or telephone or telegraph establish- 
ment or office, or by any express or 
transportation company in the Dis- 
trict more than eight hours in any 
one day, or more than six days or 
more than forty-eight hours in any 
one week. It further provides that 
no female under eighteen years of 
age will be permitted to work in 
any of the business institutions 
above noted before 7 o’clock in the 
morning or after 6 o’clock in the 
evening of any one day, or will be 
permitted to work more than six 
hours continuously at any time in 
any establishment or occupation 
named in which three or more such 
females are employed without an 
interval of at least three-quarters 
of an hour. Time books are re- 
quired to record the working hours. 
Proper inspection is provided, and 
severe penalties imposed. 


Washington — More stringent 
legislation to govern the influx of 
alien immigration will be recom- 
mended by Secretary Wilson of the 
labor department. He is studying 
the problem for the purpose of 
recommending legislation in con- 
crete form, and it is practically as- 
sured that an effective immigra- 
tion law can be passed through 
Congress. It will be remembered 
that an immigration law carrying a 
literacy test passed the last session 
of Congress, but was vetoed by 
President Taft, the Senate passing 
the bill over the President’s veto, 
while President Taft was sustained 
in the House by a narrow margin. 
“Immigration laws are not suffi- 
ciently rigid,” asserts Secretary 
Wilson. “Our first duty is to those 


who are in America, native or for- 
eign. The question naturally fol- 
lows whether the tremendous in- 
flux of aliens is not injurious to 
those who are already here. There 
is no question that there is great 
evil in our immigration system, 
and it is up to us to correct this.” 
Any immigration law passed, car- 
rying a literacy test in all proba- 
bility, will be approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


Organization on trade union 
lines and economic education go 
hand and hand. The experience 
gained in trades union activity dis- 
pels illusions on economic fallacies; 
corrects erroneous solutions of in- 
dustrial problems, and establises 
an economic science based on facts, 
devoid of visionary fabrications 
based on imagination. 





When our enemies say we seek 
to drag the best workmen down 
to a level with the poorest, they 
knowingly and deliberately lie. Or- 
ganized labor seeks a living wage 
for all, but puts no maximum on 
any man’s wages. We want him 
to get all he can, but not less than 
a living wage. 


One of the poor specimens in the 
trades union movement is the 
pessimist; he is a failure as an 
active worker, because he has no 
faith in himself nor in anybody 
else. Shrinking from hard and 
active work necessary to overcome 
the apathy and indifference of the 
non-unionist, he utters the most 
flimsy excuses, undermining the 
hopes and aspirations of the men 
anxious to succeed. He is an ob- 
stacle in the path of progress.— 
Iron Workers. 


—Convict Labor Story— 


Washington — Suit has been 
brought in the Rhode Island courts 
by an ex-prisoner to recover from 
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prison labor contractors wages for 
his labor during imprisonment. 
The suit is based on the clause in 
the State constitution which pro- 
hibits slavery. Under the contract 
system convicts are forced to labor 
without wages for the contractors. 
This is held to be slavery, and as 
such, contrary to the constitution. 
Should the case be successful it will 
strike a heavy blow at the contract 
system, not only in Rhode Island, 
but in every State where it exists. 
Backed by the national committee 
on prison labor, William Anderson, 
for three years a prisoner in the 
State prison, is suing the former 
and present contractors, for whom 
he labored, for wages during the 
full time of his imprisonment. The 
contractors from whom Anderson 
claims wages are the two shirt con- 
tracting firms, the Reliance-Ster- 
ling Manufacturing Company and 
the Crescent Garment Company, 
through Salant & Salant, which 
firm, it is held, reaps the profits 
from the Crescent Garment Com- 
pany contract. Salant & Salant 
have been understood to be op- 
posed to contract prison labor, Mr. 
A. B. Salant, a member of the firm, 
openly denouncing the system. The 
national committee on prison labor 
has issued a statement that as the 
case is against contractors and not 
the State it will not hinder the 
present officials in fulfilling their 
duties; that if the wage is secured 
for the prisoner it will help his 
family during his imprisonment 
and give him some money on hand 
at the time of his release. The com- 
mittee two years ago _ passed 
strong resolutions condemning the 
contract system and every other 
system which exploits convict 
labor to the detriment of the 
prisoner. To promote co-operation 
between the labor unions and the 
committee, a labor committee has 
been appointed of which Collis 
Lovely, vice-president of the boot 
and shoe workers’ union, is chair- 


man, and John J. Manning, secre- 
tary. Such co-operation ought to 
be valuable in assisting the cam- 
paign against the contracting of 
prisoners. 


—Shorter Workday, More Pay— 


Washington—A 25 per cent. in- 
crease in pay, with shorter work- 
ing hours, has been given to the 
employes of the auditor of the 
postoffice department during the 
last year. This was brought about 
through the installation of me- 
chanical tabulation for adding 
postmasters’ money order. ac- 
counts. At the time Congress 
authorized the auditor to install 
tabulating machines, provision was 
made for converting the salaries of 
207 money order assorters and 
skilled laborers, with average 
salaries of $760 per annum, into a 
lump sum for payment to machine 
operatives on a piece-work basis. 
Following the inauguration of this 
system proficiency was gained in 
the operation of the machine, and 
fewer employes were needed to 
handle the work, and all vacancies 
were allowed to remain unfilled, so 
that at the present time 117 ma- 
chine operatives are drawing the 
salaries formerly paid to 207 em- 
ployes, and the average machine 
operative gets $945 per annum, as 
compared with the former annual 
salary off $760. No employe is per- 
mitted to perform work outside of 
regular office hours. One-fourth of 
the operatives complete the maxi- 
mum day’s work in six hours. 


—A Printers’ Award— 


Sioux City—The award handed 
down by the arbitration committee 
in the matter of the job printers 
was not exceedingly satisfactory. 
In fact, it was disappointing, as it 
set the scale of wages below that 
which is generally paid at this 
time. The award calls for an in- 
crease in the job scale established 
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six years ago of $2 per week—$20 

instead of $18. The original de- 
mand was for $24, and this scale 
was signed by all but three of the 
employing job printers of the city, 
the latter three participating in a 
lockout and strike, the difficulty 
later being referred to an arbitra- 
tion board. The award, as stated, 
is unsatisfactory, but the typo- 
graphical union is very jealous of 
its reputation of standing by its 
agreements, and the award will un- 
doubtedly be accepted and carried 
out. 





STRIKE OF STREET CLEANING 
DRIVERS COST CITY $533,000 


The following figures as to the 
cost of the strike of the drivers in 
the street cleaning department 
from November 9 to December 31, 
1911, were furnished by Street 
Cleaning Commissioner Edwards. 
The drivers struck because Mayor 
Gaynor and Commissioner Ed- 
wards would not restore day work 
in the department. Night work 
was abolished after the strike. The 
net result of the strike to the city 
is a loss of $533,000 in cash to the 
taxpayers and the loss of positions 
and pensions to several hundred 
faithful city employers. Here are 
the figures: 


—Laborers (Strike breakers)— 
Ascher Detective Agency... .$117,678.60 


NE TIO «oo acs tinceraeees 7,210.95 
Breziusky Detective Agency.. 159.00 
EE SEA tee re Peer 17.25 
Dougherty Detective Agency. 45,867.76 
Fidelity Secret Service Co.... 32,282.25 
Hannon Co., Frank E........ 76,109.99 
TS eee ee 2,714.00 
Lanyon Detective Agency.... 25,521.75 
OE eT re 6,027.50 
Schmittberger Det. Agency... 12,247.48 
Siegel Detective Agency..... 39.65 
Wnited Secret Service Agency 9,283.68 
Waddell & Mahon........... 94,269.53 
Drummond Detective Agency. 11,958.48 
NI inc tata ewiadineoci wed $441,387.87 
—Pay Rolls— 

J. H. Timmerman, city pay- 

MIN 5 5 ae Rplamanie nausea $ 42,650.25 


—Contingencies— 


Supper money, etc........... $ 1,266.10 
on A eto ee 25,064.64 


—Recapitulation— 
Laborers (strike breakers). . . $441,387.87 


> re 42,650.25 

ee ere ere 1,266.10 

IN as, co ce oa sos rida 25,064.64 

Ie eos ere es $510,368.86 
—Not Paid— 


Ascher Detective Agency....$ 10,972.31 


Waddell & Mahon, claim 
OS See eee 10,000.00 
a eee ae 427.53 
Hannan Co. claim........... 1,868.00 
WEL. 5 o:cin.c.s:nesile:s 0:0 «0-0 «9 Se 


After the strike, most of the 
supplies, such as coats, blankets, 
kitchen utensils, purchased at a 
cost of $25,000 for use of the 
strike-breakers, were sent to the 
charities institutions. The bills un- 
paid are about to be paid by the 
street cleaning department, accord- 


ing to the commissioner.—Klein’s 
Weekly. 





THE DOCTORS’ UNION 


Minneapolis—The report of the 
judicial council of the American 
Medical Association, the doctors’ 
union, now in session in this city, 
condemns the evil of secret fee 
splitting and giving of commis- 
sions by physicians and surgeons. 
A resolution has been offered, 
which will be acted on before the 
close of the convention, providing 
that any member of the doctors’ 
union who violates the rules of the 
union in this regard shall be ex- 
pelled from the doctors’ union. 





I hold that the two crowning and 
most accursed sins of the society of 
this present day are the careless- 
ness with which it regards the be- 
trayal of women and the brutality 
with which it suffers the neglect of 
children.—John Ruskin. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


United States Senate Committee, are certainly rather snappy 

and interesting reading for the world of organized labor. The 

rank and file of the membership of our unions and the unorgan- 
ized world may be surprised at some of the disclosures, but the labor 
leaders, or the heads of the different national organizations, see noth- 
ing new in these confessions, but they rejoice in the fact that these con- 
ditions are now being made public by the national government. It will 
have no other effect on labor but to strengthen it and prove the justice 
of the battle the workers have been making for years past against the 
unjust manufacturers’ association. We have had sufficient proof in 
years past that the principal object of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was to destroy organized labor; to cripple its usefulness, and 
to stop at nothing to prevent the enactment of legislation favorable to 
the workers. We know that for years past; yes, at the present time, 
that the association of manufacturers have employed detective agencies 
who have put members into our unions to start trouble and promote 
strikes; also to create discontent among the membership. We have re- 
ferred to this custom in previous editions of this Journal. We have 
known that they have tried to defeat at election all congressmen or sena- 
tors who were in any way favorable to unions. While on the contrary 
they have endeavored to elect men who were opposed to unions, and 
with all the power that has been used against labor unions, is it not 
wonderful and surprising the splendid progress made by said labor or- 
ganizations? Every one of the crooked politicians in Washington, who 
a few years ago were direct representatives of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation have been eliminated and defeated bv the votes of the masses 
of working people. Vice-President Sherman is dead, but undoubtedly he 
would have been defeated for election. Congressman Watson of Indiana, 
the whip of the House under the Taft and Roosevelt administrations; 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, Littlefield of Maine, Senator Crane of 
Massachusetts, and we could go on for an hour giving the names of men 
who despised labor unions and fought bitterly against the workers re- 
ceiving a square deal, who have either resigned their positions with the 
national government or have been defeated for re-election. The name 
of ex-President Taft has been mentioned, but we have nothing to say 
about this gentleman except that we know that nearly all of his expres- 
sions and opinions were against favorable legislation for the workers. 
In the grafting that went on an attempt has been made to prove that 
some labor officials were also employed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers to spy on or double-cross the labor unions, but up to date 
not one national officer has been smeared or proven guilty of any such 
charges. A few petty labor leaders, cheap, little grafters, who, perhaps, 
were detectives, are the only ones that can be shown as receiving money 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, through Mr. Mulhall. 
The greatest majority of the labor officials are clean, honorable men— 
no better in the world. There is no other class more loyal to the peo- 
ple that they represent, because their heart is in the work. They work 
not alone for salary but for the good they might do for their 


Ts confessions of Martin Mulhall, whose case is now before the 
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fellow men, and for this reason, they are clean and beyond 
reproach in every one of their actions, from the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor dewn the line to the smallest officer of an In- 
ternational union, and the result of the Mulhall confessions will be that 
the trade union movement will be advanced more than ever before, be- 
cause the crooked dealings going on to deprive the workers of a square 
deal will be exposed before the national government gets through with 
this investigation. 

What changes take place in a year? But a short time ago the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, with its sister organization, the 
National Erectors’ Association, were endeavoring to discredit labor and 
its officials through their efforts in the McNamara trials. But the unions 
were not discredited or defeated, and when the trials were over the 
unions were found stronger than before, and now we have the reverse 
condition taking place, the ex-presidents of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Kirby, Parry, the late Van Cleave, and others—through the con- 
fessions of Mr. Mulhall, are shown to have employed more desperate 
conditions than were ever attempted by the McNamaras. 





Our local unions in Boston subscribed about $10,000 to the fund re- 
quired for the purpose of releasing from prison two of the members of 
the structural tron workers who were convicted in the dynamite cases 
in Indianapolis. 





shop agreement with the Union Overall laundry and the Me- 

chanics’ laundry of Chicago covering about twenty drivers. The 

local union is getting along in fine shape. If our membership and 
all other union men in Chicago will only ask the drivers who take away 
the laundry from their homes if they belong to Local No. 712 and insist 
on their showing their due books, there would be nothing to it, we would 
have a thousand men in this union. The initiation fee of the union has 
been $1.60, but at the last meeting of the local it was changed, and, be- 
ginning with the lst of August, the initiation fee will be $5.00, which 
is the lowest initiation fee of any local union in Chicago. We say that 
not only should the laundry drivers of Chicago be assisted, but the men 
working at this craft should be helped and assisted in every city and 
town in the country. The working people who are members of unions, 
are not doing their duty, when they receive and accept anything from 
a driver who is non-union, when they ride in hacks or automobiles with 
a non-union driver; when they purchase any clothing, or anything else 
that does not bear the union label. Members of labor unions must re- 
member that if they desire assistance themselves they must assist all 
sister locals who are fighting the same battle. 


| OCAL No. 712, Laundry Drivers of Chicago, signed up a union- 





HE wonderful victory of the ice teamsters of Cincinnati is some- 
thing that cannot be described by mere words. Something hap- 
pened in that city that never happened before in any city in this 
country. On the first day of May there was no union of ice team- 

sters in the city of Cincinnati. Now there are 915 members in the ice 
teamsters’ local, all with paid-up cards and wearing the emblem of our 
organization. The employers refused to recognize the union or grant 
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any better conditions to the men. In talking with the membership the 
other night at a mecting, it was certainly encouraging to find that after 
a strike of three weeks, the men were just as enthusiastic as the day 
they went on strike. The men are all back to work. Everybody is satis- 
fied. All but the drivers are sorry that the strike took place. It could 
not possibly have been prevented by any one except the employers, who 
are now sorry for their action. During the progress of the strike great 
suffering prevailed among the poor people, especially, as a result of the 
intense heat. In the summer time, on account of the location of the city 
of Cincinnati in between the hills, when it is hot there it is extremely so, 
making it almost unbearable, so our membership will realize what a 
condition prevailed during the latter part of June and the first days of 
July, with no ice for any one. From the very outset of the strike, the 
drivers offered arbitration, but the bosses refused. The mayor of that 
city endeavored to get the employers to accept honest arbitration but 
was unsuccessful. At length, Mayor Hunt did something that was never 
done before by any other executive officer of our nation. In the name 
of the city he took over the ice plants and operated the ice plants with 
union engineers and firemen and ordered the police force and city fire- 
men to help in the distribution of ice, and employed our union teamsters 
to deliver the ice in the congested district to the poor people. After the 
employers realized the position in which they were being placed, a set- 
tlement was reached. The drivers did not receive everything that they 
wanted, but they obtained a substantial increase in wages and estab- 
lished a ten-hour day. The engineers and firemen obtained an eight-hour 
day and a union-shop agreement. Every driver and helper on the ice 
wagons in Cincinnati today is a member of the union. When the em- 
ployers settled their trouble with the drivers, the mayor turned over 
the plants he had taken possession of and showed considerable profits 
for the time the plants were operated by the city. 

There was some talk about the employers bringing suit against the 
city for taking over private property, but this talk soon dropped, as there 
was nothing to it. The ice companies threatened to raise the price of 
ice ten cents per hundred. The mayor threatened to have the city build 
a municipal ice plant and sell ice cheaper than was being sold by the ice 
companies. The raise in the price of ice lasted only one day and then 
came back to where it was before the strike. These few facts prove that 
municipal ownership of public utilities and of manufacturing products 
that are absolutely necessary to the people, is one of the ways that the 
high cost of living can be reduced and a square deal given the workers. 
Mayor Hunt has established a precedent that may be copied successfully 
by other officials throughout the nation to the advantage of the toilers, 
but, of course, it will not be done because most of our politicians are 
owned by the corporations that helped to elect them, as disclosed in the 
investigation now going on in Washington. 





of Cincinnati in the last seven weeks, and we are safe in saying 
that the majority of them will remain in the union. They need 
unions in Cincinnati more than in any city in the country. In 
a conference the other day with the city council of the Queen City of the 
West, the General President made an appeal in behalf of the men who 
drive wagons for the city, especially in the street cleaning department, 


| Sea thousand teamsters have been taken into the union in the city 
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for a raise in their pay. They are now receiving $2.25 per day and are 
docked for all holidays. They have to go to the stable on Sundays and 
holidays and get nothing for it. They are supposed to work only eight 
hours, but on investigation we find that the men have been working ten, 
twelve and fourteen hours and receiving nothing for it, because of 
some cheap politicians holding different positions of authority in the 
several departments. But we are going to change this condition for 
the men, and Cincinnati, within a short time, will be giving its drivers 
an eight-hour day and not less than $2.50 per day and pay for holidays. 
This is being done in most all large cities throughout the country. The 
city, State and nation ought to be ideal employers. They should lead 
the way in making conditions for their employes better and brighter 
than any other class of employers. If the city does not treat its drivers 
properly and give them a chance to live decently as free-born Americans, 
then how can we expect cheap, grasping master teamsters, whose selfish- 
ness dominates everything else, to give them a living chance? 





especially that of the toiler, must necessarily be met with— 

changes in the earning capacity of the individual worker. At 

the present writing business is not nearly so good as it was this 
time last year. This condition may be attributed to many reasons, al- 
though we are assured of the most bounteous returns from the crops, 
still, there is an unsettled condition prevailing. The money market was 
never so tight as at the present time. It is almost impossible to borrow 
money from the banks, unless gilt-edge security is furnished and the 
borrower is willing to pay a high price for the use of the money, although 
there is just as much money in the world, and perhaps more, than there 
was a year ago. Eighty per cent. of the business of our country is done 
with borrowed money. Many large employers who are considered 
wealthy, and who are undoubtedly wealthy, could not meet their pay 
rolls on pay day if they did not have the banks to furnish them the de- 
sired amount to meet their obligations. Therefore, when the banks be- 
come tight in the loaning of money there is rather a dullness or stagger- 
ing stupor in the business world. One of the principal reasons for the 
shortage of money can be attributed to the several wars in Europe and 
the conditions in Mexico. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent in the war in the Balkan states, besides the loss of thousands of 
the lives of working men, so, is it any wonder, that the labor unions of 
the world are endeavoring to abolish war when such a condition prevails? 
American capitalists have been loaning money, at a high rate of interest, 
very freely to European nations. Mexico has within its borders millions 
of dollars of American capital tied up, and these uncertain conditions 
are perhaps the reason for this present unrest in business. Besides this, 
the tariff legislation now pending in Washington and the fact that the 
capitalists of the nation are rather afraid of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, with Mr. Wilson at its head, are some of the reasons why busi- 
ness is rather unsettled. We believe, however, that coming on the fall 
and winter, or perhaps with the opening of next spring, that the cloud 
that now appears on the surface will have passed over and that business 
in general will assume the same prosperous appearance that it had last 
year. However, while this unrest continues and while uncertainty seems 
to reign in the world of dollars, it behooves our membership to be care- 


‘Tes wonderful changes daily taking place in American life, and 
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ful as to its actions in bringing about strikes or conflicts with its em- 
ployers and to use its best judgment in negotiating settlements rather 


than force a strike. 


Again, I say that the strike should never be used 


unless we are forced into it by unjust employers. 





UNIONS PROFITABLE 


If it were possible to lay before 
the members of our labor organiza- 
tions, as well as the workmen who 
are not members of labor organi- 
zations, the actual accomplish- 
ments of the trade unions, it would 
have the most astounding effect. 
Day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, from every 
quarter of the country comes news 
from local unions of their success 
in securing legislation, shorter 
hours, advanced wage scales, and 
other betterments. Tucked away 
in the corner of a southern paper 
comes a story from a small and un- 
important city of what a union has 
accomplished in five years. The 
printers in Corpus Christi, Tex., or- 
ganized in 1907, and as a result a 
wage scale of $12.50 per week for 
journeymen and $15 for foremen 
was established. The policies of 
the International Typographical 
Union were closely followed, and 
in that small space of time every 
printer in the city mentioned, to- 
gether with those employed in ad- 
jacent towns, have become mem- 
bers of the organization. An agree- 
ment has just been entered into, 
which has three years to run, with 
an increase each six months dur- 
ing the entire period covered by 
the agreement. The journeymen 
from the former scale of $12.50 a 
week in 1907 have secured an ad- 
vance to $18 in 1913, and with the 
further increases provided will be 
receiving at the expiration of the 
contract $21 per week. The in- 
crease in wages for foremen, day 
and night machine men, are equal- 
ly attractive. In summarizing this 
increase it shows that the organi- 
zation has secured for each mem- 
ber in the space of eight years a 


raise in wages of $8.50 per week, 
or $442 per year. The dues, as a 
rule, do not exceed, even in high- 
due unions, much over $1.50 per 
month, or $18 per year. As an in- 
vestment the expenditure of $18 
per year, with a dividend attach- 
ment of $442, should be sufficient- 
ly attractive to induce men who are 
unorganized to seek affiliation with 
their fellow workers for the pur- 
pose of collective action —Ex- 
change. 





THE MAN OVER FORTY 


“Yes,” the minister was saying, 
in that melodious tone of voice I 
knew so well, “yes, I tramped all 
over the city for the purpose of se- 
curing a position for Mr. A., who 
is about forty years of age.” A bee 
droned, winging its way through 
the sultriness of the day. “It isa 
sad day for the man of forty when 
he finds that he has to seek fresh 
employment. I visited the large 
stores and called upon the ware- 
houses where I thought that Mr. 
A. would be found of use, and in 
each case the interview was satis- 
factory until we reached the ques- 
tion of age. ‘How old is he?’ 
‘Forty.’ ‘Forty? Too old; too old.’ 
At each place the manager made 
the same reply, “Too old; too old.’ 
It sounded like the ringing of the 
man’s death knell. At last I in- 
quired the reason for it, and this 
was the answer to my question: 
‘My dear sir, we cannot offer Mr. 
A. less than, say, $10 or $12 a 
week. We can get a boy for the 
position to whom we can pay $4 or 
$5 a week.’ ”’ 


A boy is cheaper! The words are 
terrible ones, big with meaning.— 
Percy P. Vile. 











MISCELLANY 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Determine once for all that you 
are never going to pity yourself. 
You are to take things as they 
come. You will not whine because 
you have no chance, but will make 
the best of whatever happens. You 
will adjust yourself to events and 
not complain because you cannot 
have things as you would like 
them. 

Decide that you will be uniform- 
ly cheerful. You will put away all 
sulking gloom and morbidness as 
being poison. You will steadily 
cultivate brightness and cheer as 
a habit. You can do this. What 
happens to you has nothing to do 
with the case. It all depends upon 
you. 

Resolve to cultivate courage. Say 
to yourself that you will not be 
afraid whatever comes along. The 
coward never did amount to any- 
thing. It is by being afraid that 
people become low, vile weaklings. 
All goodness is a form of moral 
courage. 

Resolve also to be honest with 
yourself and with the world; that 
you will never seek to have any 
merit you do not possess, nor take 
any money you have not earned, 
nor desire praise when you do not 
deserve it.—Dr. Frank Crane in 
Woman’s World. 








Wheeling, W. Va.—The Master 
Bricklayers’ Association has re- 
fused to abide by its agreement. 
The association agreed to arbitrate 
the demands of the Hod Carriers’ 
Unions and signed a statement to 
that effect. The hod carriers had 
been receiving $2.60 per day and 
they demanded $3 per day. The 
master bricklayers refused and a 








strike was inaugurated. Through 
the efforts of the Building Trades 
Council all parties in interest 
agreed to submit all difference to 
arbitration. The arbitration board 
was selected and both sides pre- 
sented their case and finally an 
award was made whereby the hod 
carriers were to receive $2.80 per 
day, it being the unanimous decis- 
ion of the board. The Master 
Bricklayers’ Association now has 
repudiated its representatives and 
refused to abide by the award. 
The situation is serious, and there 
may be combined action taken by 
all of the Building Trades. 





RECORD PAYMENT 


St. Paul, Minn.—The St. Paul 
Typographical Union has made a 
record in the payment of money 
due a beneficiary. A member of 
the union recently died, and one 
hour after his death the secretary 
of the union paid to the deceased’s 
widow $400 due her as a mortuary 
benefit from the International 
Typographical Union, and in addi- 
tion, $75, the constitutional benefit 
paid by the local union. This 
comes very close to being instan- 
taneous action. 





Washington—Banking by mail 
is the latest innovation entered into 
by the government in connection 
with the postal savings system. 
Hereafter deposits may be made by 
mail and withdrawals likewise ef- 
fected through the same agency. 
When the postal savings system 
was first put in operation postmas- 
ters were forbidden to permit de- 
posits by such persons as were not 
patrons of the postoffice in which 
they sought to bank. This was 
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found to work a real hardship on 
a certain class of those who desired 
to become depositors and the post- 
master general has abrogated the 
rule and orders to that effect have 
been issued. 





LABOR UNIONS TO PROSE- 
CUTE GUN WIELDER 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Aroused 
over the killing of Edward Wade, 
a union teamster with a young wife 
and baby, the labor unions of the 
city announced they would prose- 
cute to a finish Emil Ehrmann, 
proprietor of the Ehrmann Over- 
alls Manufacturing Company, who 
did the fatal shooting, and Fred- 
erick A. Reckert, secretary and 
general manager of the company, 
on whom two loaded revolvers 
were found. 

Wade was about to interfere 
after Ehrmann slapped a girl 
strike picket in the face when the 
employer shot him through the 
heart. 

Ehrmann and Reckert appeared 
in police court docket among 
negroes and vagrants long enough 
for the lawyers for the two men 
to plead not guilty in their behalf. 

A large crowd jammed the room. 
There is great suppressed excite- 
ment over the shooting and the 
public is demanding that Ehrmann 
be forced to quit business here if 
he is acquitted of the first degree 
murder charge against him. 

He says he shot in self-defense, 
but eye-witnesses swear the shoot- 
ing was uncalled for. Reckert is 
held on a technical charge of sus- 
picion and is facing a murder 
charge as an accessory to the shoot- 
ing. 

The Central Labor Union, which 
since January has backed the 
strike of girl workers at the Ehr- 
mann plant, hired a lawyer to help 
the prosecuting attorney’s office 
and similar action was taken by the 
Teamster’s Union. The teamsters 


will quit work for thirty minutes 
out of respect to Wade’s memory. 





According to a recent issue of 
the Standard, a novel, “The Bony 
Hand,” of no exceptional literary 
worth, was lately the subject of a 
trial in Berlin to establish its real 
value, because it possessed a bind- 
ing of human skin. The sale-room 
value was 8 pounds and 15 shill- 
ings. This statement inspired a 
representative of the Star to make 
some inquiries on the subject gen- 
erally, and he found that in London 
trade is sometimes done in such 
bindings. About 25 pounds was 
obtained for a copy of Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death” thus bound, 
which, had it been simply encased 
in morocco, would only have rea- 
lized 25 shillings. An expert who 
gave evidence in the Berlin case 
only knew of six similarly bound 
works in Germany, but the Star 
man discovered that an order was 
recently placed with a London firm 
for such a book by a gentleman 
who is now in a lunatic asylum. 
The order was not executed. Hu- 
man skin has the same biscuit-like 
color as pig skin, the only differ- 
ence between the two being that 
the former has a grain of four 
angles and the latter three. Hu- 
man skin has no special beauty, 
and the texture is not stronger 
than a score of other materials. 
Its value is in the trouble necessary 
to obtain it. “If I wanted human 
skin I could get hold of it easily,” 
a well-known London bookbinder 
stated, “and I could sell books 
bound in it. Half of them, I dare 
say the whole lot of them, would 
go to America. Collectors are a 
rum class, and they simply jump at 
anything gruesome.”—Exchange. 





It has been well said that experi- 
ence is a hard school, but fools will 
learn in no other, and some will not 
even learn in that.—Ex. 
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GREATNESS 


The roads to greatness are still 
open. The avenues to human per- 
fectness have never closed; no ob- 
struction is there today that has 
not always existed. But not all 
those who seem to reach the sum- 
mit may be considered truly great. 
All greatness that lacks the ele- 
ment of greatness must be false. 
The man who rides over the just 
rights of others in order to secure 
his own advancement is lacking in 
all that constitutes true greatness. 

Wisdom, zeal, courage, persever- 
ance, knowledge, are some of the 
traits of character that push one to 
the front. But above all things it 
takes industry to make advance- 
ment. 

We must begin young. Time 
must not be wasted; it is too 
precious to those who expect to 
succeed. Idleness must not be tol- 
erated. The men who reach no- 
toriety are busy men. There are 
idlers in school; as a rule they are 
never heard of beyond the school 
room. here are street corner 
loafers who spend days in whit- 
tling boxes and tie posts; but who 
ever heard of them as being noted 
for anything else? There are peo- 
ple who are fascinated in cards, or 
billiards, or baseball, or croquet; 
but there are few fascinated by 
their life history. 

There will be great men yet, but 
they will be workers. God pity the 
man who has time to spare; on 
whose hands the day drags; who 
has to invent ways in which to 
amuse himself. While they are do- 
ing this they will find that some- 
body has gone on ahead. While 
they are idling some one has 
worked; while they have been but 
drones in the hive others have gone 
out and laboriously gathered the 
sweet stores.—Brockwayville 
(Pa.) Record. 





It is sometimes stated that 
women lack creative ability, and it 
will surprise a great many people 
to learn that feminine skill and in- 
genuity have played an honorable 
part in supplying the world with 
the useful inventions that have 
contributed so largely to its mate- 
rial progress. 

A remarkable versatility in tal- 
ent is shown in the case of Harriet 
Hosmer. She is noted as the sculp- 
tor of the “Sleeping Faun” and 
also as the inventor of the perma- 
nent magnet as a motive power for 
lifting large masses of metal and of 
a novel method of changing lime 
into marble. 

The ice cream freezer was in- 
vented by Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson. 
The science of anatomy is indebted 
to Mme. de Condray for the mani- 
kin, while Jeanette Powers is the 
author of the aquarium. 

Miss Mary Walton, of New 
York, has contributed to the com- 
fort of mankind a device for dead- 
ening the sound on elevated rail- 
roads and also a successful smoke 
consumer. 


In 1871 Margaret Knight, of 
Boston, invented a machine for 
making paper bags, and a Wash- 
ington woman has given her name 
to the Coston light, so valuable in 
maritime signaling. Frances Dun- 
ham is responsible for the comb 
foundation for beehives.—Ex. 





Trade unionism reaches forth its 
protecting hand to all toilers who 
desire its help strong enough to ac- 
quire membership; it strives for 
human and humane justice for all 
men; it enables the weakest mem- 
ber to battle for the right with the 
power of the strongest among us; 
it holds out the star of hope for 
better things to the downtrodden 
and the oppressed; it lights the 
lamp of freedom and independence 
in the darkest home of the toiler; 
it champions the cause of those 
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who most need assistance; it 
watches with zealous care the wel- 
fare of the human race; it supplies 
in the hour of sorrow the helping 
hand of friendship and consola- 
tion; it lightens the burdens on the 
backs of those least able to bear 
them; it pulls away the veil of ig- 
norance from the brow of toil; it 
educates the immigrant in the 
ways of our government; it teaches 
the gospel of honor and right; it 
furnishes a refuge to the wronged 
of our industrial field; it untangles 
troubles and harmonizes life; it 
leads the way to loftier ambitions 
and more noble ends; its gospel is 
good-will and its goal is justice. 





NEW LABOR BUREAU 


Philadelphia—The Department 
of Labor and Industry is now es- 
tablished in this State, and Prof. 
John Price Jackson has been ap- 
pointed as the head of the newly 
created department. This new de- 
partment absorbs the old depart- 
ment of factory inspection, and the 
new department is authorized to 
investigate the conditions of all 
workmen in factories, the health of 
the workers, and general condi- 
tions surrounding workshops. The 
salary of the new department head 
is fixed at $8,000 per annum. 


The memory of the trade union 
resembles a gigantic cliff emerging 
from the Sea of Time. The waves 
of calumny may break against it; 
the lightning’s bolt of hatred may 
descend upon its brow; the cutting 
winds of sarcasm and malice may 
attack its surface; the clouds of 
misunderstanding may at times 
conceal it, and even the disinte- 
grating touch of time may strive 
to mar its massiveness; but pres- 
ently the waves are stilled, the 
tempest disappears, the mists clear 
away, and lo! the cliff is there, se- 
rene and_ indestructible-—James 
Wood. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Fifty 
strike-breakers employed in the 
Wyoming shops of the Pere Mar- 
quette railroad created a novel sit- 
uation by themselves going on 
strike. These strike-breakers re- 
fused to work, owing to dissatis- 
faction with the working condi- 
tions and many of them returned 
to Chicago. This company is hav- 
ing extraordinary difficulty in se- 
curing men to take the places of the 
original strikers, and information 
from over the entire system is that 
practically all of the repair shops 
of this company are idle. 





All the beauty and light of life 
come through devotion to one’s 
duty, glory in one’s work, plain- 
ness of speech, dress and manner, 
evenness of temper, unflagging in- 
dustry, unfailing integrity, thor- 
ough honesty and a never-ceasing 
sense of honor under all circum- 
stances and conditions.—Iron City 
Trades Journal. 





The familiar illustration of the 
dripping water proves that perse- 
verance will overcome almost any- 
thing. When a man gives up it 
simply means that the resistance 
was stronger than his own perse- 
verance.—Ex. 





Good character is a treasure be- 
yond price. It cannot be measured 
by material value, nor bought nor 
balanced by the worth of the whole 
world.—Judge Marshal Brown. 





Persistence is the one proclivity 
that refuses to be vanquished, 
treating temporary reverses as an 


opportunity to marshal 
strength. 


reserve 


Girls employed in the white 
goods trade in New York are fined 
a dollar when they break a sewing 
machine needle. 














